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NAOMI NIGHTINGALE. 

The Ohio river was shaking off a winter’s 
sleep and twinkling in the sunlight, while 
two or three lazy steamers slowly puffed 
their way down stream. The happy, yel- 
low old river seemed glad to wake up, and 
his great heart was swelling almost ready 
to burst his sides. He was waiting to 
carry cotton up stream*and corn down 
stream, and clear the crowded wharves in 
Jess than no time, if people would only 


hurry. 

Poor little Mahla Kron walked sadly 
along Water Street, never heeding that 
Spring, the “Mother of the Flowers,” was 
all on tiptoe. It might just as well have 
been old winter over again for all she 
cared; muddy, sulky winter, when West- 
ern children scream with delight over the 
scanty snow-flakes they gather into balls, 
and when their grown-up friends waste a 
great deal of jingle, and wear out sleigh 
runners on bare ground. 

Mahla was a little girl, but her little 
heart was as full of sorrow as it could hold, 
and if it had been as big as Greatheart’s, I 
don’t know how it could have been more 
than full! Poor child! Under her straw 
hat was a little black cap, and under the 
cap was a head all “shaven and shorn,” 
and this was one of her terrible troubles. 
The long, beautiful curls, which everybody 
had loved to touch and admire, were lying 
in tissue paper asif it had been their shroud. Peo- 
ple said the little bristles of hair under the black 
cap would grow out into curls again; but mean- 
while what a little fright she was, and how the girls 
would laugh! No, they wouldn’t laugh, for how 
could anybody laugh at a child who had so lately 
been at death’s door? but they would want to 
laugh! 

Mahla was far from being a vain little girl, but in 
spite of her German face, which was as calm as a 
waveless lake, she had quick, sensitive feelings. 
And I have only told half of her sorrow. A worse 
trial than the black cap was a nervous disease 
which had come upon her since her terrible illness 
—the “St. Vitus’ Dance,” which somebody calls an 
“insanity of the muscles.” How should you feel 
if, suddenly, while you were saying, “How dy’e do?” 
to somebody, your head should begin to shake like 
a tree in the wind? Or when you were crossing 
the room how would it seem to reel like a drunk- 
ard, or flounder about like a fish on a hook, with no 
more power to stop yourself than you would have 
if your head, and hands, and feet belonged to some- 
body else ? 

Mahla had always been so happy before, a sweet, 
calm, sunshiny thing; but she had stepped into a 
dark place now, and almost forgot that her Father 
in heaven knew all about it and meant it for the 
best. 

When she reached the school building, it seemed 
to her that her unsteady feet would never carry her 
across the yard. 

“Look,” cried Naomi Nightingale, “what is that 
coming? It spins like a top.” 

“What can it be?” returned Abby Palmer, in 
mock surprise, “doesn’t it walk like a galvanized 
frog ?” 

Then these refined young ladies began to laugh, 
partly at Mahla, partly at their own wit; and 
though the child could not hear what they said, 
you may be sure the sound of their mocking laugh- 
ter did not help her to walk any better. 

“Oh my stars,” cried Naomi, as they took their 
seats at the sound of the great bell, “if she isn’t 
dancing right in the aisle! That’s breaking rules, 
I declare ’t is!” 

“True enough,” said Abby, “and don’t you see, 
she’s got her grandmother’s cap on! That’s to 
keep her hair from shaking out of her head when 
she dances.” 

“Look at her face twitching,” said the amiable 
Naomi; “I wonder if it’s made of gutta percha! 


See there, how it draws out of shape! And she’s 
playing ‘Simon’ with her hands—one finger out, 


three fingers out, Simon says wig-wag.” 


When recess came, Mahla went with the rest of 
the girls into the large yard, to look on while the 


» 
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“TOE THE 


necessary to sayso. A few kind words would have 
made her tender heart very happy, but nobody was 
thoughtful enough to speak them. These quiet 
little girls, who make hardly any more noise than 
their own shadows, may have very deep feelings, 
but school girls can’t stop to study character. 
“Won't you play with us?” said Lizzie Macer. 
“No, I thank you,” replied Mahla, in broken 
English, her beautiful eyes shining with unusual 
animation, “I do love to skip the rope, but”— 
“Oh, why not ?” said Naomi, glancing slily at the 
others, “you are the very one we want; “you’d be 
so graceful! How you’ve improved! I’d just like 
to see you ‘wind up the clock ;’ you could spin round 
both ways at once, and not half try!” 

“For shame!” cried Lizzie Macer. 

“Come, Miss Rebecca, won’t you play?” per- 
sisted Naomi. 

“My name isn’t Rebecca,” said Mahla, pleasantly, 
after she had smothered the angry words that were 
burning to come. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Naomi, “I’m so forgetful. 
It’s a fine Hebrew name, and such a favorite with 
the Jews that I always did wonder you were n’t 
called Rebecca.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said dear little 
Mahla, trying not to cry. “You know I’m not a 
Chew !” 

“Hear her, girls,” cried the thoughtless Naomi, 
“not a Chew! Of course not, but a Chewess! 
Three cheers for the Chewess !” 

Nobody responded, nobody smiled. The girls 
all looked sober, and some of them indignant. 
This was a public school, and some of the pupils 
were Catholics and attended mass, and some were 
Jews and went to synagogue ; but Naomi very well 
knew that Mahla’s father was pastor of a German 
Methodist church, and that good little Mahla had 
long been one of the lambs of his flock. 

“I declare, you're right mean!” cried Sally 
O’Reilly, flushing up to the roots of her hair, and 
shaking her forefinger threateningly at Naomi, who, 
being a rich lawyer’s daughter, and the wit and 
tyrant of the school, was too much astonished to 
reply. 

“Oh, the little white heart!” cried one of the 
big, stupid girls, who had never been taught to 
read English till she was fourteen years old, “what 
for makes the child freeze so?” for Mahla was 
quivering from head to foot. 

“I don’t know,” faltered Mahla, with chattering 
teeth. “It was not—the day for my chill, but—it’s 
—coming !” 

The girls were awake in a moment, and vied with 
one another to see which should be first to tell Miss 
Carleton and assist in getting Mahla home. It was 











MARK.” 


Water Street they turned a corner into Vine Street, 
and soon reached the neat cottage of “Herr Kron, 
der Prediger.” 

“Mein Kind! Mein Kind!” cried the startled 
mother, from an open window, and the next instant 
she had rushed out of the house, asking in German 
what was the matter, and blaming herself in the 
same breath for letting Mahla “go in the school.” 
“Only a chill!” chattered poor Mahla, anxious to 
set her mother’s heart at rest. Her words were in 
German, which was the mother tongue, but her 
bright smile was in another language, the language 
of that foreign country we call “the better land.” 
“Only a chill!” She never hinted of the chill at 
her heart,—or not till she grew delirious, and then 
her kind mother wept to hear her rave about the 
cruel girl who had “almost made her answer back.” 
This proved to be a congestive chill,—always a 
fearful disease,—and no medicine was powerful 
enough to arouse the benumbed brain and set the 
wheel of life at work agains That night she sank 
into a stupor from which she only awoke in heaven. 
The next morning the spring sun shone brightly 
on her desk at school, but she was not there to see 
it; she would never be there again, never, no 
never ! 

Miss Carleton and the school girls went around 
to the Vine Street cottage on the day of the burial. 
All were awed and touched with sorrow; but none 
grieved like poor Naomi Nightingale, who wept as 
if she would pour her life away in tears. Each one 
gazed for the last time at the still, adamantine face, 
with its sweet, trusting look, which now meant 
nothing, but still lingered like the odor of a with- 
ered rose, reluctant to depart. When it came 
Naomi’s turn, she bowed her head over the lovely 
sleeper, and sobbed, in broken whispers : 

“Mahla, dear little Mahla, did you forgive me? 
If you didn’t, will you? will you? If you don’t 
forgive me, my heart will break, my heart will 
break !” 

Miss Carleton gently drew the half frantic girl 
away, and sought to comfort her, and even the sad 
father, with the few English words he could com- 


she were sincerely sorry for her sin, God would 
surely forgive her. 

“Let your eyes grow dry,” said he, laying his 
hand in benediction on her head. ‘Let your eyes 
grow dry, my dear young girl! Long ago my little 
daughter your words forgave! Ask the good Lord 
those words to forgive! Where my Mahla has 
gone she can no more be sorry. She has forgot to 
cry. In heaven she will safe remain forever and 
forever.” 
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not long before a dozen kind-hearted girls had 
formed into a procession, and were taking turns in 





others played. Everybody was glad to have gentle 
Mahla back again, but nobody thought it was 


carrying her as if she hag been a baby. From 


Friyinc Foxes or CeyLon.—There are more 
singular inhabitants of Ceylon trees than monkeys. 
|The flying foxes hang from them like fruit. The 


mand, tried to tell her, through his tears, that if 


flight of these creatures is directed by 
means of a membrane attached to the inner 
side of each of the hind legs, and kept dis- 
tended at the lower extremity by a project- 
ing bone, just asa fore and aft sail is dis- 
tended by a “gaff.” “Over the entire 
surface of the thin membrane of which they 
are formed, sentient nerves of the utmost 
delicacy are distributed, by means of which 
the animal is enabled during the darkness 
to direct his motions with security, avoid- 
ing objects against which, at such times, 
its eyes and other senses would be insuffi- 
cient to protect it.” By day they suspend 
themselves from the highest branches of 
the silk cotton trees, hanging by the claws 
of the hind legs, with the head turned up- 
ward, and pressing the chin against the 
breast. At sunset, taking wing, they hover, 
with a murmuring sound, occasioned by the 
beating of their broad, membranous wings, 
around the fruit trees, on which they feed 
till morning, when they resume their pen- 
sile attitude, as before. They hang in such 
prodigious numbers that the branches often 
give way beneath their accumulated weight. 
They fly in clouds as thick as bees or 
midges. ‘When at rest or asleep, the dis- 
position of the limbs of the flying fox is 
most curious. At such times, it suspends 
itself by one foot only, bringing the other 
close to its side, and thus it is enabled to 
wrap itself in the ample folds of its wings, 
which envelop it like a mantle, leaving only its up- 
turned head uncovered. Its fur is thus protected 
from damp and rain, and, to some extent, its body 
is sheltered from the sun. As it collects its food 
by means of its mouth, either when on the wing or 
when suspended within reach of it, the flying fox is 
always more or less liable to have the spoil wrested 
from it by its intrusive companions, before it can 
make good its way to some secure retreat in which 
to devour it unmolested. In such conflicts they 
bite viciously, tear each other with their hooks, and 
scream incessantly, till, taking to flight, the perse- 
cuted one reaches some place of safety, where he 
hangs by one foot, and grasping the fruit he has 
secured in the claws and opposite thumb of the 
other, he hastily reduces it to lumps, with which he 
stuffs his cheek pouches till they become distended 
like those of a monkey; then, suspended in safety, 
he commences to chew and suck the juices, reject- 
ing the refuse with his tongue.” 

eS 
“A FURLOUGH.” 

“No letter,” said mamma, drawing a deep sigh, 
‘no letter from Andrew to-day. I’m afraid some- 
thing has happened to my boy !” 

“O, now, Martha, don’t, like all the rest of your 
sex, make a swift jump to conclusions. There may 
be a hundred good reasons for your not hearing 
from Andrew. Perhaps he hasn’t had time to 
write. Perhaps his letter has been miscarried or 
lost. For my part, I’m neither going to make the 
boy sick, nor bury him, until I’ve some better rea- 
son for it than the fact that we’ve had no letter.” 

“But if you were his mother, Phomas, you 
couldn’t help feeling anxious and troubled as I do! 
Just think, now, if he should be taken down with 
the fever, away off there in camp, and be sent to 
the hospital; or if he should fall in some skirmish 
with—” Mother stopped here; the tears were in 
her eyes. 

“That little word ‘if? makes a mighty difference, 
as our mother used to say; and now as you've got 
the art of putting things, according to the Country 
Parson, on the dark side, I’ll put them on the bright 
one. What if Andrew’s hale and hearty,. doing 
good service for God and his country off there in 
camp, and learning new lessons of self-sacrifice, of 
a deeper, broader patriotism:and of human broth- 
erhood, in his new, strange collision with all kinds 
of men, than he could ever otherwise have done; 
what if he come home a truer, better, and of course 
@ stronger, happier man for all the hard, tough ex- 
perience he has had; better able to comprehend 
and appreciate the worth of liberty, the blessing of 


peace.” 
The sadness was all-gone from the face of moth- 


er as she lifted it up to Uncle Thomas. 
“If he comes back so, I shall never regret that I 
gave my only boy to the war,” she said. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








and not at yours,” said my uncle, in his quaint way, 
“while I’m gone. Will you promise me this ?” 

And then Uncle Thomas kissed us and went | 
away. He is my mother’s only brother, 
is mine. He is an old bachelor, and when 
died he adopted us, 
him ever since. 

I cannot remember my own papa, whose portrait 
hangs over the piano in the parlor, but it does not | 
seem to me that I could have loved him better than | 
Ido my Uncle Thomas, with his broad, warm heart, 
the lurking humor in his gray eyes, and his quaint, | 
pleasant jokes, like nobody’s else in the world. 

Andrew is my only brother, and there are ten 
years—just half my life—betwixt him and me. 
Andrew had just graduated at college, and several 
of hig classmates had joined regiments, when he, 
too, took it into his head that he’d go to the war. 
It was a long time before mamma could be brought 
to think of it at all; but Andrew was set upon it, 
and at last, through Uncle Thomas’ influence, she 
gave a tearful, tremulous consent; and for a year 
Andrew has been with the army on the Potomac. 
He has been promoted from a private to a captain, 
and is much in love with his military life, as men 
will be, notwithstanding all its hardships and ex- 
peewee but O, dear me! he don’t know what a 

ong heartache mamma carries for fear something 
should happen to her boy, my noble, beautiful 
brother ! 

Three days slipped away, and then Uncle Thom- 
as returned. I was in the hall when somebody 
slipped suddenly out of the library, caught me 
round the waist, and slipping one hand softly over 
my eyes, said, 

“Who has caught you now, lady-bird ?” 

“T know, it’s Uncle Thomas,” and then I was 
snatched up for the kisses I was ready to receive 
and bestow. Setting me down, he asked, 

‘“How’s mother ?” 

“Very well, thank you, Uncle Thomas.” 

“And have you heard from Andrew ?” 

“No, Uncle ‘Thomas.” 

“Haven't heard yet?” There was surprise and 
disappointment in my uncle’s voice, which showed 
me very plainly, that, however he might disguise it 
before mamma, he partook of her anxiety re- 
specting Andrew. A minute later he opened the 
sitting-room door. 

“QO, Thomas, I’m glad to see you back,” was 
mamma’s first greeting to her brother. 

“And have you looked at my “if,” or at yours— 
confess now, Martha.” 

And his light tones were not now the same which 
I had heard a few moments before in the hall. 

“T’ve looked at both, Thomas, but more at mine 
than at yours to-day, for there hasn’t come yet a 
letter from my boy,” and the tears were in mamma’s 
eyes. 

“No, but he’s come instead,” answered a voice 
at the door, which made us all spring and look 
round, and there, in his officer’s uniform, tall and 
sun-browned, stood my brother Andrew! 

We couldn’t believe it—we couldn’t believe it, 
even after we had shaken hands and kissed him 
over and over. Uncle Thomas rubbed his eyes in 
his funny way, and said he was trying to wale up 
and couldn’t. 

“QO, Andrew,” sobbed mamma, “if you knew 
what I had suffered, fearing for you the last week.” 

“And all this time, dear mother, I was planning 
my surprise for you. ‘The truth is, I was down for 
a week with the fever in the hospital, and then I 
obtained a furlough for a month and came home 
for you and Alice to nurse me.” 

“Sick in the hospital—O, Andrew!” cried mam- 
ma, with a shudder. 

“Martha!” Uncle Thomas’ voice was very sol- 
em now, “you ought instead to say, “Thank God 
that Andrew was spared to come back to us.’ ” 

“And Ido say it,” answered mamma, with her 
hands clasped on Andrew’s shoulder. 

Do you know what it is to have a brother come 
home from the battle-field as I know what it is, these 
long summer days? Such stories as Andrew has 
to tell us of camp life and battle scenes, over which 
we sometimes cry and sometimes laugh together. 
I sit in my old place on his knee—I drop asleep 
every night with my head pillowed on his healer, 
we play “hide and seek” about the house just as 
we did in the vacations when he returned from col- 


papa | 





lege. He is growing stronger every day, and the 
brown hue is fast fading from his cheeks; but I put 
away the thought as I would a blow, that every day | 
which goes like a song and a smile over our heads, | 
takes away one from my brother’s furlough. And | 
sometimes in the midst of all my gladness, a swift | 
pang pierces my heart, for I remember that there 
are many sisters scattered over all this fair land, 
whose brothers will come out from the hospitals to | 
no “furlough” except that long, silent, unbroken | 
one whose name we call death.— V. F'. Townsend. 


——_+or—___—_—_ 
THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 


An hour or two could be spent very profitably in | 
explaining the nature and use of the mariner’s com- | 
pass, that simple but mysterious little instrument | 
that guides the sailor over the trackless deep, and | 
leads him in safety to the place he desires to reach. | 

There are instances, indeed, wherein even the | 
compass has proved unfaithful—when, like other | 
guides, it has pointed the wrong way, and has led 
the deluded mariner to death and destruction. But 
in general this renowned instrument may be fear- 
lessly trusted, and the course which it points out 
followed with implicit confidence. 

The properties of the loadstone were known in | 
part to the ancients. Its attraction for iron was | 
observed by philosophers long before the birth of | 


our Saviour; but its tendency always to point to| 


the polar star had been scarcely, if at all, noticed | 
before the close of the twelfth century. 


About 600 years ago the Italians discovered that | 


{ 


the properties of the loadstone could be imparted | 
to steel. On being rubbed in a certain way by 


“Well, Martha, I want you to look at my “if,” | netized, and when a thin bar of it was properly | 
ji suspended in the air, or made to float on water by 

means of cork, or other light bodies, it would point 
“T’ll try,” answered mother, with a bit of a smile. | north and south, like our present compasses. | 
For many years they used a contrivance of this | 

as Andrew | kind at sea, and it proved very serviceable. | 
| 1302 that the | 
and mamma has lived with|™magnet was made to turn upon a metallic point. 


It was not, however, till the year 


This improvement was made by one Gicja, a Nea- 
politan navigator, and it came at once into genera! 
use. ’ 

The compass-box, with our present method of 
suspending the magnet, was not used until 1608, 
and was the invention of William Barlowe, an Eng- 


| lish divine and natural philosopher. 


+4 
“TOE THE MARK!” 


It is a great many years since we played soldier 
up and down the sandy road and on the green be- 
fore the old school-house, but we shall never forget 
our smart little captain. 

Moses Potter was the ringleader of all our plays, 
summer and winter. If it was a cobble stone wall 
or a snow fort that was to be built, he was always 
master workman. If school keeping was the sport, 
he was always the master. If it was a “fox-chase,” 
he was always the hunter and we were the dogs. 
If it was a “training,” he was always the com- 
mander of the day, or if it was a “Mohawk battle” 
Moses (or “Mo,” as we called him) was always the 
victorious chief. 

The picture on the first page represents a little 
party of us on one of our “soldier” days, just ar- 
rived and undergoing the preparatory “drill.” Look 
at “Cap’n Mo,” and watch the earnest expression 
of his face as he rakes the point of his wooden 
sword through the sand, and tells us to “toe the 
mark!” Ah, he got that order from the school- 
ma’am, for surely he never saw it laid down in any 
tactic book. It sounded military to us, however, 
and that was what he wanted. We were to be led 
against a formidable enemy that day, which was no 
other than a flock of geese that haunted a certain 
spring not far from the school-house, where we often 
wanted to drink, and where, too, the little girls, but 
for the presence of these same saucy birds, which 
generally made it in their way to stop at the water 
just at “noontime,” would have resorted to play at 
“housekeeping.” 

The possession of this spring, so long disputed 
by the geese, we had gallantly determined to win 
for the young ladies without more delay, and it was 
this heroic resolution (which you can see in our 
faces if you look at the picture closely) that caused 
the unusual carefulness of our preparatory drill. 
We were ready at last, anil at the “forward march!” 
promptly given by “Mo,” we set off, shouldering 
our club guns to the music of Pete Chaffee’s tin 
whistle, and with Walter Demmon’s red cotton 
handkerchief flying over our heads for a flag. 

A march of five minutes brought us face to face 
with the geese. They were a fierce-looking flock of 
twenty, and the old ones had had the run of the 
road for years, until their insolent independence 
brooked no rivalry from stray cow, horse, pig or 
wandering dog, and these animals gave them a 
wide berth whenever they met them, leaving them 
undoubted tyrants of the highway. They were not 
a whit more disposed to give ground for us than 
for the cattle, though a few of the weakest of them 
seemed a little taken aback at the threatening ap- 
pearance of our red flag. 

“Halt!” shouted the Captain, and we obeyed. 
Determined not to flinch, but unable to conceal a 
slight trepidation before the hissing necks that 
stretched out to defy us, we stood expecting the 
next command. 

“Toe the mark! Fix bayonets! March! Left, 
left, left—cHARGE! and with a simultaneous boy 
yell we plunged into the very centre of the cackling 
foe. 

It was a memorable fight. Our wooden guns 
rattled among their long wings, Pete’s witch-hazel 
flag-staff played vigorously over their gray backs, 


|and Walter's tin whistle sounded shrilly above the 


battle screams of the astonished but resolute fowls. 
One little fellow grappled a spunky goose by the 
neck, and Captain “Mo” engaged the big China 
gander with his pine sword so stoutly that before 
many minutes had elapsed the old black-billed 
champion was glad to wheel about and cry enough, 
when immediately the whole flock, beating a noisy 
and precipitate retreat, followed his loud and indig- 
nant “Honk! honk! honk!” down the hill. 

“Form into line!” ordered the Captain. “Toe 
the mark! Shoulder arms! Present arms! Carry 
arms! March!” and to the triumphant measure of 
“Zip Coon” on the tin whistle, we strode back to 
the school-house, while the discomfitted gander at 
the bottom of the hill harangued his crest-fallen 
followers like Gen. Bragg after the battle of Mur- 
freesboro’, to make them believe they had gained a 
glorious victory. 

Moses Potter “toed the mark” in school as well 
as out of it. He was a prompt, punctual boy, and 
he made a prompt, punctual man. He removed to 
the West, and in all his business transactions there 
he “toed the mark.” He is now a Colonel in the 


his own soldiers “toe the mark,” he has been several | 


geese. 








THE FAMILY. 





THE KITCHEN CLOCK. 


Of these twelve signs, six lie on the south and gj 
times able to serve the rebels as he served the on the north side of the equator.. While the syp 
T. B. | is in the southern signs, (that is from 21st Septem. 

| ber to 21st March,) its progress through the heay. 
ens is more rapid than when it is in the northery 


signs, (say from 21st March to 21st September,) 


therefore, the winter half of the year is shorter 
than the summer half, so to speax; or in other 


The following little poem is from “Aunt Effie’s| words, the sun each year must be longer on the 


Rhymes.” We know our young friends will like to 
read it, and perhaps they will like to remember it ; for | 
it teaches them to be steady, patient and obliging. 


Listen to the kitchen clock ! 

To itself it ever talks, 

From its place it never walks ; 
“Tick-tock—tick-tock,” 

Tell me what it says, 


“T’m a very patient clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear, 
Though I’ve stood for many a year ; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


“T’m a very truthful clock ; 
People say about the place, 
Truth is written on my face; 

Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 

That is what it says. 


“I’m a very active clock, 
For I go while you're asleep, 
Though you never take a peep; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That 1s what it says. 


“T’m a most obliging clock ; 
If you wish to hear me strike, 
You may do it when you like; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


What a talkative old clock! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two. 
“Ding—ding”—“tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 
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For the Companion, 
LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“JT was looking at an almanac this morning, un- 
cle, and I saw, what I did not think was the fact, 
namely, that our year is not divided into two equal 
parts, or in other words, that the sun remains long- 
er on the north than it does on the south side of 
the equator.” 

“That is really the case, Robert, whether you 
knew it before or not.” 

“Why should it be so, sir, seeing that the equa- 
tor cuts the earth into two hemispheres ?” 

“There are other things to be considered in this 
question besides the equator, Master Robert.” 

“TI should like to know what these are, Uncle 
John.” 

“Well I should be happy to explain them to 
you. But first of all, let me know whether you 
have gleaned from the almanac the exact difference 
that exists between those two portions of the year. 
How much longer is the sun north than it is 
south of the equator ?” 

“I found, uncle, that the sun this year was 186 
days, 10 hours and 48 minutes north of the equa- 
tor, and only 178 days, 18 hours and 56 minutes 
south of the equator, giving a difference of 7 days, 
15 hours and 52 minutes.” 

“That is somewhat more than a whole week, 
Robert.” 

“Tt is so, Uncle John.” 

“Now, then, I suppose you want to know the 
cause of this ?” 

“I do, sir.” 

“Very good. I presume you have not forgotten 
what I told you some months ago about the shape 
of the earth’s orbit ?” 

“You told me that it was not an exact circle, but 
a kind of oval—an ellipse, I believe you called it.” 

“Precisely so. And what did I say about the 
motion of the earth in its orbit, provided that or- 
bit had been an exact circle ?” 

“You said that in that case the earth’s motion | 
would have been equal in all parts of the circum- 
ference of that circle.” 

“Good again. But inasmuch as it was not a cir- 
cle, but a kind of oval, I told you that the earth’s | 
motion was unequal. Did I not? | 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And that in consequence of this elliptical form 
of the earth’s path round the sun the earth was 
nearer to the sun at one period of the year than at 
another.” 

“That is just what you told me.” 

“Well, and what effect has this nearer approach 
of the earth to the sun upon the earth’s motion ?” 

“Tt causes the earth to move faster, sir.” 

“All very correctly answered. But here comes | 
the point, my young philosopher. At what season | 
of the year is the earth nearest to the sun?” 

“It is nearest the sun during the winter season.” 

“There you have it; consequently, Robert, it 
moves faster in the winter than it does in the sum- 
mer. Do you see that?” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

“Very well, then ; if it moves faster it must pass 
through any given space in less time. Will it not ?” 


northern than it is on the southern side of the 
equator. Quod erat demonstrandum.” 

“Quod what, uncle ?” 

‘““Erat demonstrandum, Robert.” 

‘““What’s that, sir ?” 

“Jt’s a mathematical phrase in Latin, Bob, mean. 
ing—which was the point to be proved; a relic of 
old times, when nothing could be said or done with. 
out a scrap of Latin.” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





BOYS AND GIRLS IN CHINA. 
A gentleman writes an.interesting letter to the 
Youth’s Evangelist upon the youth of China, q 
portion of which we copy below. 


The Chinese children are not like boys and girls 
in America, some with light hair and gray eyes, req 
hair and blue eyes, and others with black hair and 
black eyes. They are all of the same color. Thei 
7 are jet black, their hair thick and coarse, 
black as a crow. The boys, like their fathers, all 
have their heads shaved except one spot behind, 
about four inches in diameter. The hair that grows 
from this part is carefully plaited, as Chinese boys 
are as ambitious to have a long tail as American 
boys are to have a long beard and whiskers, it js 
spliced with black silk, and hangs down a couple of 
feet. Those of the adult Chinese reach down to 
their ankles. This “tail,” as it is called, is politi. 
cally a sign of loyalty, and socially a sign of man- 
hood. A Chinese would almost as soon part with 
his head as his tail. As there are thieves in all the 
cities here, as there are in other civilized countries, 
the foreigners who are victimized catch the thief if 
they can, and just cut off his tail. He then goes 
his way, looking as cheap as a dog caught in sheep 
stealing. It is considered a mark of respect to 
others when the tail hangs down, and of disrespect 
when it is kept wrapped round the head. 

The Chinese boys all go to school. I visited one 
of these schools lately, but as soon as I went inand 
took my seat the little urchins all began to study 
aloud, and raised their voices so high that I had to 
make my escape from the bedlam in double quick 
time. It was their way, as I afterwards learned, to 
show their proficiency. 

But what about the girls? Well, in this part of 
China the little girls are the victims of two customs 
which are entirely abominable; the one is called in- 
fanticide, or the killing of children. The coolies, 
who are the laboring classes, consider that a girl is 
useless, comparatively, because she cannot work like 
a boy, and when she is born, in many instances, 
she is either strangled by being choked, or else 
drowned. 

I was going not long ago on an official visit to 
the Mandarins, when we passed a pond of water. 
Here, said a gentleman in the palanquin behind me, 
is the great drowning place for children in this 
neighborhood. I looked and saw scores of earthen 
pots on the edge of the water, into which little 
girls were thrust when they were born, and then 
thrown into this pond. The Chinese speak of this 
custom with as much coolness as if it were not 
wrong. I remonstrated with one of my coolies 
against the practice, when he replied, in justifica- 
tion, “Mey no wantche too mutche little piecey 
ooman; no good.” In all heathen countries wo- 
men are considered of no more value than brutes. 
It is only in Christian lands that they rank as equals 
with the other sex. I made a visit lately, as I inti- 
mated before, to the four Mandarins of this prov- 
ince. During the interview at their separate resi- 
dences each one inquired with great interest, first, 
how old I was, and then, how many sons I had, 
never mentioning the daughters. If I could have 
told them that I had as many wives and sons as 
Brigham Young of Utah Territory, they would have 
exclaimed, “Heigh yah!” and considered me 4 
happy man. When they returned my visit, as they 
all did in company, I brought my daughter into the 
reception room, introduced her to them all, and 
seated her beside them at the table of refreshments, 
to show these Chinese officials with their retinues 
that we Americans, being Christians, treat our wo- 
men as equals and not inferiors. 


—_+oo—__—__ 
A SICK SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 
A few days since, says a city;missionary, in passing 
an alley, I saw the back of a woman that I thought 
I knew, so I called out to her, “Who lives here?” 


| She turned to answer, but when she saw me, could 


only throw her arms out, crying, “My child is 
burned to death.” I went in with her to her place, 
at the very top of a rear house, but found, when 
we at last reached it, that it was very neat and nice. 
This pleased me much. 

I found the dear little girl not burned to death, 
but nearly. About two weeks before she was 
frightfully burned by a camphene lamp, which, run- 
ning over and catching the flame, the mother threw 
from her hands, and as it fell, it caught the child’s 
clothes, who sat playing on the floor. Every thi 
was burnt off her, and she was literally roasted, 
but yet lives. The parents were both burned in 





“Certainly, uncle.” 
“Then don’t you perceive that these facts furnish 
a satisfactory answer to your question? The sun’s 


trying to save her. The child is a member of our 
mission Sabbath school. She is very, very patient, 
though a great sufferer. The father was sick, and 
his burning cheek and labored breathing made me 


; fear his disease is consumption. He was earning 
annual course through the twelve signs of the Zo- P 


good wages, and when he was taken sick, a few 





the loadstone, the steel, they found, became mag-! army, where he ought to be, and where, by making 





diac is caused by the earth’s motion in her orbit.| weeks ago, from a heavy cold, they had ten dollars 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 











Jaid up to buy coke for the winter. The woman 
told me that in just ten days after he was taken 
down sick she spent the last dollar for medicine 
and the doctor. 

When I found them they needed help very much, 
and I carried them food, and also old linen to dress 
the little girl’s burns. They had nothing on them 
when I first saw them but calico. This family are 
Germans, and used to attend our prayer-meetings. 
They are very hopeful, and say they shall be very 
comfortable again when the man gets well. I fear 
he never will be well. Such are the privations of 
many of the poor in our large cities—New York 


Observer. 
——+or—_—_——_ 


HELEN, KNITTING. 


Little Helen, on her chair— 
Patiently at work was she ; 
And in ringlets fell her hair, 
Lovely did she seem to me; 
She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Busy little girl! thought I, 
How I love to see your skill! 
I am half-inclined to try— 
And I most believe I will! 
She was sitting, , 
Knitting, knitting. 
In a whirl the fingers fly, 
First one needle, then the next; 
She might with her mother vie ; 
But for me, I am perplexed ; 
She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Then a zigzag, cross this way, 
Then a curious whirl again— 
How she makes the fingers play ! 
It’s no business for the men, 

She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Now the curious seam is made; 
How to do it I can’t tell; 
But the skill she has displayed 
Makes me think she does it well; 
She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Now the toe is closed and done. 
What a pretty sock is this! 
It is knitting number one! 
Go and get your mother’s kiss ! 
She was sitting, 
Knitting, knitting. 


Busy little girl! thought I, 
How I love to see your skill! 
And the pleasure in her eye 
Made my heart with pleasure fill ; 
Helen sitting 
At her knitting. 
WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 
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THE CONTRABAND’S ETHICS. 

It is not expected that the slaves in the South 
can have a very high standard of morality. They 
have been wronged all their lives, their rights in 
themselves and the profits of their own labor 
stolen from them by the rebels, and if now in their 
turn they steal from their former masters it is but 
the fruit of the education they have received. An 
army correspondent gives the following incident : 





An elderly man, who gave his name as “ick,” 
came into our camp and was employed by an officer. 
He is a quiet, but intelligent old fellow, and gave 
me an account of his leaving “home.” 

“Why did you leave, untle ?” said I. 

“Well, massa,” he replied, “ole missus too hard 
on me, ’tirely, an’ when I couldn’t stan’t no longer, 
I jis lef.” 

“In the day time, was it?” 

“O, no, sah! "bout ‘leven ’clock at night, and got 
to Bolivah fore mornin; "bout twenty miles.” 

“That was a pretty good walk,” said I. 

“I didn’t walk it, sah, I rode hoss-back. 

“Rode! do you own a horse ?” 

“Well—yes—no, sah—not ’zactly—reckon I do 
now—I took one !” 

“Took one from your mistress ?” 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Don’t you think you did very wrong, Dick, to 
take your mistress’ horse 2” 

“Well, 1 do’ know, sah; I didn’t take the bes’ 
one. She had three; two of ’em fuss-rate hosses, 

ut the one I took is ole, an’ not berry fast, an’ I 
offe’d to sell him fo’ eight dolla’s, sah.” 

“But, Dick, you took at least a thousand dollars 
fom your mistress, besides the horse.” 

“How, sah 2” 

“Why, you were worth a thousand dollars, and 
you should have been satisfied with that much, 
Without taking the poor woman’s horse,” said I, 
gravely, 

The contraband scratched his woolly head, rolled 
op his eyes at me, and replied, with emphasis : 

RJ don’t look at it jis dat way, massa. 1 wo’ked 
ha'd fo’ missus mor’n thirty yea’s, an’ I reckon in 
dat time I ’bout pay fo’ mesef. An’ dis yea’ missus 
oy me leave to raise a patch o’ ’baccy fo’ my own. 
Well, I wo’ked nights, an’ Sundays, an’ spar’ times, 
at raised a big patch (way prices is, wuff two hun- 
ted dolla’s, I reckon) 0” *bacey ; an’ when I got it 
‘ooken car’ of dis fall, ole missus took it *way from 
ne; give some to de neighbors; keep some fo’ he’ 
own use; and sell some, an’ keep de money, an’ I 
\ kon dat pay fo’ de ole hoss !” 

Failing to find any conscience in the darkey, I 
gave up the argument. 

—_———t08—— 
SLIGHTLY MISUNDERSTOOD. 

A medical friend in California, inclosing some 

urty or forty dollars, in good money, adds to his 
vor the following incident in his practice : 

™ isiting a patient sinking rapidly under a malig- 
Pant disease, and of course much a orbed in not- 
ng its ravages and the prospect of speedy death, I 
80 impolite as not to listen to a rather lengthy 
count which the mother was giving of the suffer- 
ngs of the family during the flood on the Sacra- 
" ato. That she might suppose her story not en- 
lost, and to cover my negligence, I inquired, 


|inundations. She looked at me a moment in some | 
perplexity, and replied, ‘No, I don’t know as they 
suffered with that; but they did suffer awful with 
the sore throat !’” 

a 


STARTING RIGHT. 


“Papa, why do the soldiers have their guns 
straight, so that they can look right along the top ?” 
“The place for the ball is very straight, that it 
may start just right. If the bullet goes exactly 
straight the first two or three feet, it will keep on 
in the same direction for a long way.” 

Doing right is keeping straight ahead in a right 
course. The way to heaven is a “straight and nar- 
row way.” Very much depends upon starting right. 
Good resolutions and prayer at the commencement 
of a day are something like taking correct aim. If 
a boy begins by obeying his parents, when young, 
he will be pretty sure to keep right on, and be a 
comfort to them all their days. 


———_+o——————. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
SCENE AT THE CALL OF A BIBLE COLPORTER. 


“Where is that old Bible?” 

“TI don’t know where it is—somewhere up stairs 
among the things.” “I don’t know where it is.” 
“T don’t know where it is,”—was exclaimed by dif- 
ferent members of the family, until at last the 
search was given up. 

Said a soldier’s wife, as she was paying for a Bi- 
ble which she had purchased, “Jf J live on a crust 
this winter, I will have a Bible.” 








school-house that stands on a beautiful, retired spot, 
a few streets from my home, I saw six or seven 
little girls sitting on the steps, all chatting away 
with animated faces and glib tongues. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LULU. 
A few days ago, as I was going by the brick 


There was 
no sour face, no harsh voice among them; and I 
walked very slowly, for I wanted to hear what they 
were saying. 

“T think Lulu is the sweetest girl in our school, 
don’t you, Bell?” said one of them. 

“Yes, I do. I’ve never seen any girl so good to 
kiss as she is.” 

“Good to kiss!” said the first little speaker, Al- 
ice Monroe. “She’s good enough to eat, I think. 
I always feel as if I wanted to eat her up. She al- 
ways looks as if she loved everybody.” 

“She’s always smiling. That’s what I 
for,” replied Bell. 

“T like Lulu because she’s always so patient and 

kind,” said Nettie Graves, another little speaker. 
“One afternoon last week, when I was hurrying to 
do my sums, and was crying because it was late, 
and I was afraid I should have to stay after school, 
she took out her handkerchief and wiped my eyes, 
and told me not to cry, she’d help me. I cried all 
the harder, though, just as I always do when any 
one is so kind to me. I cried all over the slate, 
and the figures all run together, so that Lulu had 
to get the arithmetic and set the sum over again. 
When I saw how it was rubbed out, I said I was 
sorry; and she said, ‘O, no matter. Come on, old 
figures. March on this slate as quick as you can.’ 
She was just as good as she could be to me, so 
that we were through with the sum when school 
was out.” 
“Do you want to know what I like her for?” 
asked Lizzie Morton. “I like her because she is 
so good to her mother. The other night I went 
over to her house to get her to come out on the side- 
walk and roll hoop; but she said she couldn’t, for 
her mother wasn’t well, and had gone out to get 
the air, and she had stayed home to rock the cra- 
dle. So I went into her house, and stayed with 
her while she rocked little Willie in the cradle. 
She often stays at home to take care of Willie, 
and she teases her mother to let her.” 

“We're all telling what we like Lulu for, so I’ll 
tell. what I like her for,” said Emma Hawley. “I 
like her because she always says the best thing 
she can for everybody, and she never tries to make 
out that anybody has done more than they have. 
Don’t you know, the other day, when Mr. Lee was 
going to whip Charles Harlbrook for throwing a 
stone and hitting a boy, she told him she thought 
he didn’t mean to hit him; so Mr. Lee stopped and 
inquired into it, and said he was satisfied the boy 
didn’t mean anything? She saves a great many of 
the boys whippings, because she always says some- 
thing to Mr. Lee that sets him to thinking.” 

“I like her because she’s always so good to the 
poor little girls,” said Mariana Stone. “She treats 
me just as well as if I was rich.” 

Little Mariana’s words had touched a chord in 
her own heart, and she couldn’t say any more, or 
sit any longer on the steps, but stole away and 
cried as she thought about Lulu. Blessed little 
Lulu! May she long have a place in the brick 
school-house, and may Alice, and Bell, and Nettie, 
and Lizzie, and Emma, and poor little Mariana of- 
ten sit on the steps and tell what they “like her 
for.” May I, too, sometimes be there to listen. | 
And may all my young readers be like my darling | 
Lulu.—Tract Journal. 


like her 
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“IT’S VERY HARD.” 

“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat but bread 
and milk, when others have every sort of nice 
things,” muttered Charlie, after he had eaten the 
contents of his wooden bowl and thrown himself 
upon the floor in a fit of spleen. “It’s very hard to 
have to get up so early on these cold mornings, and 
work hard all day, when others can enjoy them- 
selves without an hour of labor. It’s very hard to 








have to trudge along through the snow while oth- 
ers roll about in their coaches.” 

“It’s a great blessing,” said his mother, “to have | 
food when so many are homeless. It’s a great’ 





she paused, if the family suffered much from the 


blessing to have sight, and hearifig, and strength | 








for daily labor, when so many are blind, deaf or 
suffering.” 

“Why, mother, you seem to think that nothing 
is hard,” said the boy, still in a grumbling tone. 

. “No, Charlie, there is one thing that I think very 
ard.” 

“What’s that ?” cried Charlie, who thought that 
at last his mother had found some cause for com- 
plaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very hard that 
is not thankful for so many blessings.” 
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A Youne Turk’s Testrmony.—Said a young 
Turk not long since, to a number of friends who 
were trying to dissuade him from reading the New 
Testament: “It is the holiest, the best book I have 
ever read. Itcannot make mea bad man. It can- 
not do me the jeast harm.” 





PRICE OF THE COMPANION. 


The subscription price of the Companion for 
1863 will be ONE DoLLaR for a single subscriber— 


paid strictly in advance. 


If a subscriber delays payment four weeks after 
the commencement of his subscription year, ONE 
DOLLAR and TWENTY-FIVE cents will invariably be 
charged, and the payment of the extra twenty-five 


cents invariably exacted. 


Our subscribers, we have no doubt, will cheerful- 
ly comply with the evident purpose of the above 


terms—which is, payment strictly in advance. 

We are forced to make this rule, because of the 
greatly increased cost of paper on which to print 
the Companion. We cannot afford to make any 
bad debts. The cost of publishing the Companion 
this year will be much greater than ever before. 
We hope our young friends will remember this, and 
not only seek to enlarge its circulation, by obtain- 
ing new subscribers, but will also favor us by pay- 
ing promptly in advance. 








CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure. Ayer's Sarsaparilla purges out these impurities and 
stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring the 
health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- 
eases. Try AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and see fur yourself the sur- 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the 
disorders. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is 80 universally known to sur- 
~~ every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Joarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul S h, J dice, Head ,» Heart- 
burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


2 Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 5-—2m 








t#@- TRUE THEORIES AND BRIEF ONES.—tThroat and 
Lung Complaints are not cured by long testi g 
puffs, or by any theory of climate; but by the simplicity of the 
preparation, the freedom from everything like Opium, Ipecac, 
and Antimony, and then the freedom with which it can be used 
te permanently cure, without producing the slightest debility to 
old or young, and to be used every hour in the day or night. Such 
is the basis of HUNNEWELL’'S UNIVERSAL COUGH REME- 
DY, and used with such freedom wiL cure, or agents are re- 
questedsto,refund money. 

¢2™ As a soothing Syrup it has no equal. 

&2~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell's signature over corks of 
genuine = 





- L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere, 
Dealers of good reference lied on issi 
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R. R. R. 
LET US WEIGH FACTS. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, if used when pain is experienced, 
no matter what may be its cause, will relieve the patient. This 
fact is readily ascertained by a single trial. If seized with Gold 
Chills, Shivering, Pain in the Head, Loins, Back, Legs, Bowels 
Diarrheea, Colic, Inflammation of the Stomach or Bowels, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, RADWAY'’S READY RELIEF will afford im- 
mediate ease, and prevent severe illness. Its use will not inter- 
fere with the action of any other medicine, but will in all cases 
assist other medications in facilitating a cure Bear in mind 
wherever there is pain RADWAY'S READY RELIEF should be 
used. If there is Inflammation it will in a few minutes allay it. 
If Congestion, its counter irritant properties will withdraw the 
congested blood and equalize its circulation. As an anodyne it is 
superior to Morphine, Opium, Veratrum, Arnica and all other nar- 
cotics. It affords the sufferer relief, without deadening the per- 
ceptive faculties. It induces sleep without benumbing the senses 
—quiets the nerves without violence to the nervous system. Let 
those who have not enjoyed a night's calm sleep use it. It will se- 
cure you this blessing. 

Rapway's Reaby ReExieF is sold for 25 cents per bottle by 


Druggists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 


4—2w OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or young, as 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the small- 
est insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. It is an end- 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the most 
valuable information. 

Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be de- 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these beau- 
tiful and op ye pee 

Every one who gives a c a Craig Microscope, will do that 
LOTT, saat rong 

rice $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2 or with six beau- 
tiful mounted ohjects, $3. é 4 - 


Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 
C. H. WHEELER & CO., 


3879 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Agents for New England. 1— 





t" BRUSSELS TAPESTRY CARPETS FOR 87% CENTS.— 
Balance of invoices of these goods we are selling at old prices. 
Also,3-plys, Kidderminsters and Ingrains, purchased at the auc- 
tion trade sales in New York before the advance in prices. Also, 
Oil Cloths at manufacturers’ prices. Also, Royal Medalions and 
Velvets of English production, all of which are selling at much 
under the market rates, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET COM- 


| PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
| MRS. S. A. ALLEN, 
| A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
| the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxa- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months wil 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. 


Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
Rev. A. WeBsTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 


Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now nei-her bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, 1 have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.’ 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DittinGcuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the origimal hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobaisamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all spcak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to these who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Havin, 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANCNARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Al/en’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D.. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 11] , writes: 
“J have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. J could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefit in my family, Its 
cleansing and healing se ge removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me. 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness» I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too weil es- 
tablished to require them.” 





ea We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these 


Weaspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
cents per bottle. 


MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 











PANY, 75 Hanover Street. 
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20 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ee aa . ; i | sions which are used in glass manufactories; but! blood; another passed through the other leg of my! s#~ A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, 
y OU THU S COMPANION. the paper was old, and bearing a date of near fif-| pants, cutting the sheath of my sword nearly half to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and tomnsheel saa 


|teen years back. Upon this single indication, the | 
| officer went to the owner of the glass manufactory | 
at Bilgay, examined his books, and succeeded in| 
- — — finding an article relative to the delivery of ort 
| glass, of which the paper in question was the bill | 
SN EWGLION HINO CP CaES”e. of parcels. The suspicion immediately fell on the} 
Our young readers may have heard, ere this, of | son-in-law of this individual. The man had been 
the romantic interest which is felt in Greece in Al-| out of the country for ten years, and had only re- | 
fred, the young son of Queen Victoria. The fol- cently returned. Orders were given to arrest the | 
; aoe » Cleletians Cnee cud ceme| apes suspected. When the officers came to him | 
lowing letter from the Christian Time : | he was on his knees ina state of terror. In his 
to indicate that the Greeks mean something more | fright he confessed the murder, and then showed 
than romance. Boys who have spoken in school) where the watch and ring were to be found con- 
the spirited and well known pieces |cealed beneath the thatch of his house. By this 
ss li te tase *” | slight event of an undestroyed scrap of paper, jus- 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, | shee overtook the offender. 
The remarkable manner in which offenders are 
detected was lately seen in the case of a robbery. 
After the robbery, an officer, while walking in the 


secs 
BOSTON, JANUARY 29, 1863. 


and 
‘Again to the battle, Achaians,” 


will be interested to read it. 


off. I cannot tell how I got out at all. It is the ; t0™, oftentimes incurable. : 
strangest thing in the world. | BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
| reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief, 
| In BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA and CATARRH they are benefieial, The 
AN AMUSING EXPLOIT. | | good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and their ex. 
Henry Hale, one of the best loyal scouts in the tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure to 
: . . | guard against worthless imitations. OsTain only the genyjy, 
country, left Leavenworth, with dispatches. As| Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their effieacy 
he rode along men from every direction were going ' by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS should 
to join Price. He saw one old secessionist with | use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over-tax the 
little shot-gun, and thought it would be a nice | voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have them, 
thing to drive off the old fellow and take his horse | Sold everywhere at 25 cents a box. 3-3m 
. . . | 
into Lexington. So he engaged the man in con- 
versation, and getting an opportunity, put his re- GOULD & LINCOLN, 
volver to the secessionist’s head, ordered him to tie 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
his gun to the saddle, to dismount, and finally to| Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILy 
° either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on recei . 
“skedaddle.” The old man made tracks rapidly, | price. sings caribaea einai 
lad to escape with his life. Hale took the horse | }ESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiariy 
° ° ane Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopi 
. the bridle and rode on whistling “Yankee Doo-| 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. — 
die.” He had ridden a mile or two, when at a! ,,Anexcellent and popular book. 
turn of the road he was suddenly ordered to halt. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE DOUIRINES. By Nehemiah Adams 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 7 


The populace of Athens, on the 22d of Novem- | streets of London, met two men of ill xepute, and 


The old secessionist had procured another gun and 


RELIGIUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on ‘the Development 
the Christian Character. 


ber, united in formal and most enthusiastic dem- | remarked that both of the men were wearing new 
onstrations of their preference for Prince Alfred | boots. He took it for granted that these men had 
as successor to the throne. His portrait, decorat- | been confederates in some burglary, and that these 
ed with garlands and bouquets of flowers, and | boots were the results of their spoil. Upon this 
mounted on a car, was conveyed through the city, | slight circumstance the officer apprehended the 
amid the cheers of the multitude and cries of men, and these proved to be the identical persons | 
“Long live Alfred, the next king of Greece.” This who had committed the recent robbery, to which | 
was a torchlight procession. When it passed be-| there was not the slightest clew, had not the offend- 
fore the residence of Hon. Mr. Scarlett, the Brit- | ers been betrayed by their own boots! 
ish Minister, he appeared on the balcony and cour- | 
teously replied to this expression of the national | —_ 
choice, assuring them that whatever might be the | 
result, Greece had drawn to herself the sympathies | VARIETY 
of the English people, and counselling them to pre- | . 
serve the same quiet and discreet bearing till the : 
meeting of the National Assembly. The speaker 
chosen for the occasion had expressed to him that 
“it was the earnest prayer of the people of the cap- 
ital that they might see His Highness, Prince Al- 
fred, upon the throne of Greece also; that the Brit- 
ish Minister would convey this their wish to the | 
august sovereign and to the generous people of| 
England, whose friendship had ever proved to them 
a priceless treasure.” Another display took lace | 
| 








For the Companion, 


TO A DANDELION IN DECEMBER. 
A treasure I found as I wandered to-day— 
A golden link clasping my heart to the May, 
All dusty with gold and all pearly with dew; 
Sweet little Dandelion, blessings on you. 


Wild blows the winter wind, cold lies the snow ; 
List, little darling, I'll whisper it low, 

I’m wishing e’en now that the winter was through ; 
Sweet little Dandelion, blessings on you. 


the following week, equally imposing and enthusi- 
astic, but in the daytime. The portrait of the | 
Prince was now united with those of Victoria and | 
the sovereigns of France and Russia. Similar | 
scenes have occurred in all the larger towns of the | 
kingdom; as Pirwus, Argos, Nauplion, Thebes, 
Patras, Tripoli, Spetzia, Hydra, Chalcis. Every- 
where the people crowd to the churches and mani- 
fest almost an idolatrous homage for the prince. 

A lithograph of Prince Alfred, done in Athens, 
has beneath it the following strophe in modern 
Greek rhyme: 

Well done the Greeks ; 
Byron’s mother saith. 
Well done Sons of Salamis ; 
Saith she who rules the wave. 
Long live our king Alfred ; 
The realm of Hellas saith ; 
Reign in the land of Pericles; 
Thine the throne of the East. “WHERE’S MY BABY?” 


_ So Prince Alfred, so far as the Greeks can de- | The train from Toledo arrived this morning with 
cide the matter, is plainly the candidate, —“the heir | a heavy load of passengers, a few minutes before 


Ah, little Dandelion, you are like me, 

Couldn’t wait to be waked, but must jump up to see 
If the cold, dreary winter wasn’t most through ; 
Sweet little Dandelion, blessings on you. 


You shall not perish, sweet darling of spring, 
Let the cold winter his fierce arrows fling ; 

But safely I’ll fold you the long winter through ; 
Sweet little Dandelion, blessings on you. 


And softly I pray, O, Father, make me 

A blessing to others, though small I may be; 

A blessing to hearts that life’s winter has chill’d, 

A blessing in paths that the cold snow has fill’d. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., O. Lizzie G. BEEBE. 


—_—__—__+o»—___—__ 





got ahead of him. 


The gun was squarely aimed at | 


: of 
By Wm. R. Williams, D. Db. 12m 
cloth, 85 cents. ‘ Vimo, 


9° THE BEITER LAND; or, the Believer'’s Journey and Fut 
go er — ats Webecas Ae atc tm, 
“GQ ri e secessionist. 1TTO" POPULAR CYCLOPE ICAL LITERA- 
et off that horse,” cried the se TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. Svo, Sle 


Hale got down. 

“Tie that revolver to the saddle.” 

Hale obeyed. 

“Pull off your pants.” 

Hale did it. 

“Skedaddle”—an order which Hale at once car- | 7 
ried into effect, merely saying, “Well, Cap., I} c 
thought my shirt would come next—good bye.” | 

The secessionist went off with the two horses, | 





MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, p 


Cloth, 


$3,00. 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard My. 


com, D. D. lémo, cloth, 60cents. 


D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Bya 


New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

HE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, l8mo 
cloth, 40 cents. . 
HRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3) 


cents. 
| MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary tp 


Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. RK. Willian; 
D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


. . es . * | . 
whistling Dixie; while Hale marched seven miles! 4 WreaTd AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths 1. 


into Lexington with only his coat and shirt on. | 

His coat contained his dispatches. He will never | 

be permitted to forget that seven-mile march. 
AN ORIGINAL DUEL. 

Old Col. S , of Wisconsin, was an odd ge- 
nius. Replete with jokes, he was not slow in deal- 
ing them out as opportunity offered. | 

One evening, at a party, a young gentleman up- | 





A 


lustrated. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
pd the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 1émo, elo), 
3 cents. 


SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel, 


A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loviy 


Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 


Entertainment and Instruction. 


By 3. Prout Newcombe. Wit) 
numerous Illustrations. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


| KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pat 


of Peace darvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, 42 cents, 


. By Rev I 
AGNES HOPETOUN’'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mn. 


Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





on whom the Colonel had told some cutting jokes, | 
feeling himself insulted, challenged the Colonel to | 
mortal combat. 

The challenge was accepted. 

Having the choice of weapons and the place of | 
meeting, the Colonel told the young man to repair, | 
the following morning, at six o’clock, to a certain | 
spot, and added that he would see that the wea-| 


Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH) 
2i—ly 





pons were there. 

The following morning, at the appointed time, 
the young man repaired to the spot. Said spot be- 
ing among the lead mines, was furrowed with min- 
eral holes. 

“Well, youngster,” said the Colonel, sticking 
his hands in his pockets, “are you ready ?” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, he continued: 
“Here’s where we are to fight,” indicating a miner- 
al shaft near by, which was at least sixty feet deep; 
“here are the weapons,” pointing toa pile of rocks; 
“you’re to go down that hole and throw rocks up, 
and I am to stay up here and throw rocks down.” 
F It is needless to add that the challenge was with- 

rawn,. 


Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. 
thesr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish toir 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileged 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinatio. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbii 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on ti 
principle in all parts of New England. 
34— 


PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conte: 


plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give me 
first call. Ik 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 


eep, in addition to my own issues, the books o/ @ 


Theplan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Any school sending m 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu. 





FALL STYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS, 


apparent,” or, “the heir presumptive,” unless “the | 


powers that be” frown upon him as an heir pre- | 


the time for the Eastward bound train to start. 
| Among the passengers was a lady with a multitude 


sumptuous, However it may turn out, Alfred ‘of small packages and a baby. On descending 
owes his popularity, justly, though remotely, to from the Toledo cars, she was notified that she had 
that great poet and philosopher, Byron, whose | to hurry up, or she would miss the train. Hug- 
name in Greece is idolized as Washington’s is there ging the baby with one arm she endeavored to 
revered. ; =e grasp her packages with her disengaged hand, but 

| they were too much for her. Do what she would, 
LABOR UNDER DIFFICULTIES. | there was always a bandbox, or one package, too 


The Chinese are an industrious people, but their | ty . _ nap yw ey were flying a and | 
implements of labor are decidedly primitive. A the conductor of the Lake Shore train was shout- 


JUST RECEIVED AT 
® JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPENED. 
Street, Boston. 101 


———_+o+—___. 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR TEETH. 


Cleanse them with a soft brush and water: this 
simple direction, most faithfully followed, will ordi- 
narily keep the teeth till old age. We would urge 
this, because if neglected, the following are the re- 
sults: your breath will become offensive from de- 
fective teeth; your comfort will be destroyed by 
frequent toothache ; your health will suffer for want 
of good teeth to chew your food ; and last, though 


101 Court 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Profit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR 95,00. 





, . |ing, “All aboard.” At that moment a good Sa- 
gentleman residing in one of the provinces of Chi- oe te : g 


na, writes : |unteered to take charge of the baby while she 
q| gathered up her packages. She gave him the child, 


This morning, as I was taking my walk aroun ack a 2 
8 rnd ¢ and he ran off with it to secure a seat, while she 


the island where I live, I found quite a number o 


| Maritan, in the shape of a well-dressed man, vol- | 


not least, you will lose your teeth, which will mate- 
rially affect your voice both in speaking and sing- 
| ing. These may seem small affairs now, but the 
| habit of neglect will bring bitter repentance, when 
it is too late to remedy the neglect. 


NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Putating OMhes, We. 2oce.cccccccccccccccccsccsoos Ten Dolla. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches 







boys cutting up weeds with great, clumsy hoes. | followed with — geet a ++ 1 font of type........c+++es 3 
These are dried in the sun and then carried home| As soon as she had picked up her traps an A SYMPATHIZING STRANGER. i] ~\eetecgennoeasesened i 


in bundles, to be used as fuel in cooking their rice. 
As these boys grow up they become what we call 
coolies, or the laboring classes of the Chinese. 
They have no carts, nor wagons and horses to car- 
ry loads in this country, but all the carrying is 
done by these coolies on their shoulders. Stones | 
of all sizes for building, timber and bricks are car- | 
ried in this way. Ships are loaded and unloaded | 
of their ballast or cargo, by small baskets that 
would hold a peck, swung to each end of a bam- 
boo stick, and carried on the shoulders. Such a 
thing asa shovel I have never seen in China. I 
attended the funeral of a sea captain here lately. 
The coolies dug the grave with hoes and baskets ; 
then in filling it up they would hoe the loose earth 
into their little baskets and cast it into the pit. 


|reached the cars she looked out for the man with 
She 
| climbed into a car, and rushed through it, but saw | 
Out on the platform again 


her baby. He was nowhere to be seen. 


no man with a baby. 


A friend was trout fishing on the sides of Old 
Saddleback, a mountain in the interior of Maine, a 
Supposing himself 


Printing Office No. 2............ Twenty Dollars. 

















“‘Where’s the woman’s baby?” ‘The woman her- 
she clung to in all her trouble, ran around shriek- 
ing, “Where's my baby?” Depot officers Clark 
Warren and Van Husen searched every car, and 
sternly ordered several men with children in their 





“How are you, sir?” 

“Well, now, stranger, where be you from ?” 

“I’m from New York.” 

“From New York. Why, I should think you'd | 
hate to live so far off.” 


42> 





. B. samq hundred miles from the coast. | Press,8 by 12 inches......$10,00 | Marble Slab 
| she darted, in and out among the crowd, shrieking, | ten miles from a village and half as far from & | One font oftype........... $00] Can ot f 
“Where’s my baby ?” | house, he was surprised by hearing the blows of an | Qe font or cnaey type. ey Furniture oo 
The bystanders inquired what the trouble was,| axe. Soon he came to a small clearing, where the | Ink ARNT aowonnsmae ove 1,00 | 
but she gave no explanation except that a man had| proprietor of the axe surveyed him with some curi- a isla ea 
got her baby. In an instant a= excitement. | = Sn, & Sean With Be Sellen, wttheet Be. 2 Peon 
ivery body rushed in different directions, shouting,| | “Halloa, stranger!” said he. No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style.......sssseeseeeeees 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will t# 
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;arms to “give up the woman’s baby,” while the 
| conductor kept shouting frantically, “All aboard.” - 
Presently, a man, in a wild state of excitement, 
| carrying a baby giving ample evidence of lungs 
;and windpipe in excellent order, came rushing 


An American with a pick and a shovel would do 
more work in an hour than twenty coolies. 
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CRIME DISCOVERED. 


| 
self, laden down with bundles and bandboxes, which | 
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| the occasion of the re-occupation of Baton Rouge, | 
| encountered a group of negroes in the suburbs. | 
| He says he asked one of them if there were any 


| abolitionists in Baton Rouge. 


“Murder will out,” says the proverb. Surely, if through the crowd, shouting, “Where’s that wo- | 


the confessions of all who have committed this ter- 
rible crime could be taken, their testimony to the 
near and haunting presence of God’s justice mak- 
ing every little accident cry out to reveal their se- 
cret, would be thrilling and memorable, and have 
more effect to deter men from murder than prisons 
or the gallows. 


A few years ago, a Mr. Martin was murdered at 


a place called Bilgay, and this murder was after- | 
The | 


ward discovered in a most singular manner. 
crime was committed on the 9th of February, on 
the high road, at one o’clock in the afternoon. 
The shot entered Mr. Martin’s heart, and he fell 
down dead. He was returning from collecting 
some sm:‘\ sums of money, and had only five guin- 
eas about him, of which he was robbed, as well as 
his watch and ring. The charge was rammed down 
with a written paper. This had been taken up and 
carried away with the body. The writing was still 


man? Has anybody seen a woman who gave me 
| this baby ? 
| The denouement is easily foreseen. Mother and 
child met. The boxes and bundles were dropped 
/and the baby overwhelmed with kisses. Officer 
Clark Warren politely lifted mother and child into 
the car, while the conductor picked up the bundles 
| and shouted, “All aboard.”—Cleveland Herald. 
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| NARROW ESCAPES. 

The most singular escapes from wounds and 

'death occur on the battle-field. A Lieutenant be- 
longing to the 16th Maine Regiment, thus writes 
of the condition of his clothes after the late battle 

| at Fredericksburg: 


| 





Iam seated on my overcoat, that has no less than 
| six bullet holes through it. By the way, would 
you like to know how near they came to gettin, 


“No, mas’r, de rebels tooks dem all of.” 

“Indeed! what do they do with them ?” 

“Dey shoots ’em, slap, mas’r.” 

“So I suppose. You know what an abolitionist 
is, don’t you ? 

“Yes, mas’r; what de sojers call catridges.” 

That sufficed. 
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An AncIlENT GoosE.—Mr. Eliphalet Foss, of 
Brighton, Me., has a goose which has attained the 
venerable age of sixty-eight years! Said goose is 
quite active, considering her age, and until the last 
year she has had the best use of her faculties. She 
now begins to show signs of old age, but has, how- 
ever, not failed to bring up a litter of goslings ev- 
ery year, this year taking care of six, although she 
laid sixteen eggs. 
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A CLERGYMAN advocating corporeal punishment 
for children, said, “The child, when once started in 
a course of evil conduct, is like a locomotive on 





| old Ike. I had a ball pass through my pants an 


legible. On this piece of paper there were expres-| drawers just above the knee, but did not bring 
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